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Its amazing piocession of military tnumphs and its gieat exaltation of patriotic feeling, had left no impression on the histoiical hteratuie of Geimany And in fact the impression has been profound, the political process directing the pen of the wiiteis, and the writers in turn shaping <the public mind to appreciate and extend the process. Indeed it is not too much to say that the historians of the Prussian school have been the principal architects of the political creed of modern Germany. They have exalted material power and belittled the empire of moral sentiments They have applauded war as an instrument of progress and national hygiene Holding that aggression is a symptom of vigour, and vigour the sign manual of political virtue, they have championed every violation of right which has subserved the aggrandizement of Prussia. They have scoined small states because they weie small and have applauded big states because they were big. And in their violent but not unnatural reaction against the quietism and happy contemplation of that old pleasant Germany for which Mozait wrote music and Goethe verse, and which still holds Europe in its manifold enchantment, they have exaggerated with Teutonic thoroughness the brutal aide of politics as a thing much to be respected and a talisman calculated to conduct their too kindly fellow countrymen into an Elysium of indefinite ease and self-respect.
We too have had oui prophets of the strong man and the strong state, of imperialist expansion and of' our country right or wrong *, which is the British equivalent of' Deutschland ubei Alles', But no reputable Bi itish author has ever written of war as in itself desirable, or has conceived it as part of his senous business in life to breed and maintain the warlike spirit m his people. Nor has the doctrine of force ever become a master clement in British political opinion to the extent which is now the case in Germany, and this for reasons rooted in history and national temperament. The Germans are in the main a military, the English a civilian nation. To Englishmen a standing army was once regarded as so great an obstacle to that political and personal freedom in which a true national instinct divined the secret of the greatness to come, that evei after-